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To My Mother— 


Through her indulgences I roamed the 
woods the whole day long, loitered 
by running brooks, idled on the banks 
of my river, learned the language of 
my fellow creatures and tardily turned 
again home at twilight’s glow. If her 
stout heart had been dismayed or 
over anxious for my coming, she little 
chided me when I made my offering of 
the day—a bunch of Sweet Williams 
from the woods or a spray of colum- 
bine from the rocks. Somehow she 
seemed to understand. And should 
this little volume fail of friendly 
hands or merit little praise, it will 
none the less be hers to praise and she 
again will understand. 
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Reasons for not writing an 
Introduction to this Book. 


By 
Henry van Dyke 


HIS entertaining and delight- 
ful little story needs no in- 
troduction, and therefore I 


positively decline to write one. 

If you met a real boy fishing along 
a little stream,—a good looking, 
friendly, pleasant-spoken boy, very 
intent uponhissport, butnottoo much 
sO to give you a pleasant greeting in 
the fisherman’s phrase, ‘‘What luck?”’ 
—you would not ask for an introduc- 
tion before you entered into talk with 
him, would you? You would simply 
exchange fish stories with him, and 
give and get as much information 
about the stream as possible. And 
then perhaps you might sit down side 
by side ina pleasant place on the bank 
of the river and eat your lunch to- 
gether. In that way you would be- 
come much better acquainted than 
through all the formal introductions 
in the world. 
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If you will follow that line with 
this little book, you will find that it 
is allright. The naturalistic parts of 
it, the descriptions of the stream and 
of the habits of the fish and of the 
way in which a sporting black bass 
plays his game up to the very limit 
against the fisherman, — all these 
things are exactly and precisely cor- 
rect and true to nature. In regard to 
the imaginative parts of the story of 
‘‘Fleetfin,’’ the emotions and reason- 
ings and inward experiences of the 
finny hero, I cannot speak with scien- 
tific knowledge. But they are cetr- 
tainly well imagined and very enter- 
taining to read. Ifa black bass has 
any reasonings and emotions, in our 
human sense of the words, I suppose 
that they must be very much like 
those which the author has attrib- 
uted to Fleetfin, in the course of his 
adventurous life and education by 
experience. 

I hope that this little book will 
make its way ina friendly circle of 
readers without any introduction, 
but simply on its own merits. 

Avalon, Dec. 10, 1924. 
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PROLOGUE 





EAR my town a little river 
marks its way through 
meadow lands of timothy 

and clover. It is not a bold, aggres- 
sive river, but a quiet and peaceful 
stream. If it meets obstacles it goes 
around them in so quiet a manner 
that frequently it turns back upon its 
course and in places there is but a 
step between one bend and the next. 
It has followed the easiest path; an 
aimless, wandering stream. 

Farther down it enters the hill 
country and here it moves a little 
faster, but it does so complainingly; 
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resting a little while in the deep bends 
and whispering its complaint over 
shallow riffles. I think it might be 
called a boys’ stream, and for that 
reason older men love it. Memories 
dwell here. For years I have known 
the stream in all its moods and it 
knows me. I have given it my love; 
it has yielded me its secrets. 

Where this stream enters the hill 
country there is a broad stretch of 
water known as the Long Pool. I 
know not at what seasonit is loveliest. 
Spring, and its edges are fringed with 
violets and early buttercups; while on 
the bare hills dogwood and laurel, 
flowering in white and pink, give 
promise of fairer days. Summer, and 
its blue is as deep as the skies above 
it; cool shades are over the wooded 
aisles where Sweet Williams grow, 
and the hills echo the startled cry of 
a lone kingfisher. Autumn, when the 
hard maples have turned to scarlet, 
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then it is that the Long Pool, bathed 
in the sunlight of Indian Summer 
days, looks for all the world like a 
great emerald in a plush box of leap- 
ing flame. 

Here I have gone for many years 
and in many seasons. Sometimes to 
fish, but more often to lie in the tall 
grass that borders the pool, and peep- 
ing through, watch the fish at rest or 
at play in the water below. Ata fa- 
vorite spot a beech tree leans far out 
over the pool. In its younger years it 
must have been nearly uprooted, for 
today it slants at such an angle that 
you can walk upright along the trunk 
until you reach a place where three 
giant limbs form a perfect cozy seat. 
In summer the tree casts a deep shade 
over the pool, and in the heat of the 
day many fine fish may be seen at rest 
in the depths below. 

Here in this cozy seat I have spent 
many pleasant hours, and here I have 
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seen and heard many strange things. 
In fact, it was here that Fleetfin, the 
black bass, told me the story of his 
life. It may be that I slept; I do not 
know. Again, it may be that he had 
learned to regard meas a friend; I can- 
not say. But I do know that it was 
all so strange—and all so true—that 
I am passing the story on. If you 
could go to the Long Pool for many 
summers, it might be that you would 
hear a like story; but I fear you would 
miss it in your wanderings. Then, 
too, there are not many fish there 
to-day and the pool has not seen 
Fleetfin for many years. It may be 
that it wasalla dream. Believe what 
you will, I do know it was here that 
the story came to me, and I do know 
that the story is a true one. 
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BARLY. DAYS 





N a bright June day many 
years ago, Fleetfin, the black 
bass, was playing in the 

shallow water over a small bar. With 
him were many other little bass, dart- 
ing here and there as though reveling 
in a new found ability to overcome 
the swifter places above the bar. Their 
actions were not unlike the antics of a 
group of boys just out of school, who 
run and leap for no reason save the 
sheer joy of being alive and free to 
jump and run as it pleases them. 

Out in the deeper water lay an old 
bass, head upstream and fins fanning 
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idly. To all appearances he was fast 
asleep or engrossed in the solution of 
some weighty problem. Fleetfin and 
the other little bass made many ex- 
cursions over the bar but they did not 
venture far into the deep water. At 
last, wearying of the shallows and 
eager to try their fins in the deep, 
swifter water, they swept out over 
the old bass. Then camea flying leap, 
a smother of white foam, and when 
the water stilled, Fleetfin and his 
brothers were far back over the bar. 
But not all. In that wild rush the old 
bass had overtaken two or three of 
the less active ones and these had 
gone to fill a hungry maw. 

To Fleetfin this was a thing beyond 
all understanding. Surely that big 
bass was the same one that had 
guarded them a few days ago when 
they were but newly hatched; indeed, 
he had offered battle to any fish that 
came near. Now, without warning, 
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he had turned against them. This. 
sudden change in attitude was too 
‘ great a problem for Fleetfin to solve, 
but he determined one thing—what- 
ever the reason for this swift attack, 
he did not intend to go near that old 
bass again. So for a long time he lay 
close in shore, his little heart beating 
frantically. 

Time passed, and a few of the little 
fellows, forgetting the lesson of the 
hour, again ventured into the deep 
water. Again the old bass rushed; 
again the water was churned to foam, 
_and when it stilled Fleetfin noted that 
two or three more of his companions 
were missing. This he long remem- 
bered and for many days he clung 
close to the shore line. He had 
learned that the bigger fish could not 
come into the shallow water, and 
here he felt safe. 

A few nights later a full moon rose 
over dark woodlands and all the river 
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was bathed in purest silver. The 
shallow riffles, where Fleetfin played, 
danced and gleamed in the moon- 
light like glowing pearls poured from 
a mighty urn held in the hand of 
some fairy giant. Big fish flopped 
and played near the riffle heads, and 
Fleetfin could feel the disturbance 
when some mighty fish jumped clear 
of the stream and came tumbling back 
again. In fear he hung close to the 
shore, and in the midst of a group of 
minnows. This was a trick learned 
of late, a trick which saved him from 
being individually pursued and it 
added to his sense of security. 

Lying there in the shallows, he felt 
timid and afraid. Suddenly, on the 
bar and near the water’s edge, he saw 
two small points of light very close 
together. For several moments he 
focused his attention on this strange 
sight. Then the two lights moved; 
came closer; came to the very edge of 
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the water, and then were again still. 
After a time he was able to make out 
a dim, shadowy outline, and he felt 
that this form, both strange and new, 
was another enemy. Danger stood 
there! That he knew. What he could 
not know was that those small points 
of yellow light were the eyes of a 
coon that had come to the river to 
fish. 

Of the world’s successful fishermen, 
perhaps the coon is the most skilled 
and certainly he is the most patient. 
Armed with no tackle he goes a-fish- 
ing, single handed and alone, his catch 
depending upon his patience and the 
swiftness of his hand-like paw. Reach- 
ing the water this patient fisher wades 
into the shallows a step or two and, 
turning one front paw palm upward, 
assumes a statue-like stillness. He 
knows that the minnows, frightened 
at his first appearance, will in time be 
reassured by his immobility; and 
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’ when they return to their play in the _ 
shallows near that upturned paw 
there will be a swift, silent stroke, 
and one more minnow will have gone 
the way of the careless. 

These things Fleetfin did not know, - 
but through some instinct he feared 
this new shadow object and the two 
points of yellow light. As well let 
the inquisitive and the careless feel 
out this new danger, and he drew off 
a little way up the bar to watch 
developments. Soon a few of his fel- 
lows, darting about in their play, 
drew nearer and nearer that silent 
form. Then, in a thoughtless mo- 
ment, playing at some idle game of 
tag, they swept in shore. The up- 
turned paw of the coon struck with 
the speed of light. One small fish, 
feeling himself imprisoned, struggled 
for a moment and then was still. 

Panic stricken, the school fled in 
all directions. All save Fleetfin. No 
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need now to run. To retreat to the 
depths would invite attack from 
some big fish; indeed, he witnessed 
this very thing as one fear-blinded 
minnow, escaping one danger, fled 
into the deep water only to meet 
the wild rush of a hungry pike. 

Pleetfin’s heart was filled with dis- 
may and confusion. It seemed that 
danger lurked on every hand. One 
thing was certain—the shore line, so 
comforting in its security in the day- 
time, was a very unsafe place at 
night. This little bar that had been 
his home was but a hunting ground 
for the bold and the mighty. 

For days Fleetfin had watched the 
thinning ranks of his playfellows, 
and now the night raids of this new 
enemy added yet another horror. 
This would never do. A new home 
must be found; and he determined 
that with the new day he would set 
out in search of some safer, better 
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place. Daylight served to increase 
his range of vision and he felt that 
he would need to see clearly, for he 
was bound on a journey into strange 
waters, facing new conditions, and 
he could not know what new enemies. 
Out of the East a glow of light 
prophesied the dawn. Mist hung 
over the river's course like a sheet 
that covers a sleeper, and the stream 
murmured incoherently as a sleeper 
murmurs before the awakening. On 
the shore line a cardinal plumped like 
a flaming rocket into a wild crab 
bush and burst into trilling song; 
while at the water's edge a blue bird 
fluttered and chirped at his morning 
bath and his wings beat flying spray. 
Under the veil of mist the dark 
waters cleared in the early light; 
forms in the water took on sharper, 
bolder outline. To Fleetfin this was 
more than the dawn of a new day, it 
was the dawn of high adventure! _ 
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THE ROAD OF HIGH ADVENTURE 


AR up the river a little creek 
joined its voice with the 
river’ssong. Tumbling down 

out of the hills, rushing over mad lit- 
tle falls, scooping out pools in the 
level places, it was a perfect feeding 
ground and sanctuary for little fish. 
Its waters were far too shallow to 
tempt the grown-ups and here might 
be found many small bass, pike and 
perch. 

Fleetfin did not know of this little 
creek; nor could he know what 
strange, impelling force it was that 
turned his head upstream in search of 
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such a place. In all the kingdom of 
living things there is a force which 
impels and directs the actions of its 
members. Men would know it more 
if reason served them less. But in 
many matters we are the most foolish 
of all this foolish lot. We resort to 
reason, though we know it may fail 
us. The other creatures of the earth 
depend upon what man has called 
instinct. That is, some men call it 
instinct—others call it God! 

At last the mist above the river 
faded before the morning sun. Fleet- 
fin waited until the waters were 
alight with the sun's rays and the 
water grasses and plant life in the 
stream took on clear outline. He could 
see large fish in the deeper places, idly 
swimming in and out of the forest- 
like water grass. He knew that 
danger lurked there. Watching them, 
he felt a strange desire to be as they 
were—big, swift, and strong. And in 
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his heart was a dull, half understand- 
ing that some day he might be 
so. But only if he avoided mistakes. He 
knew that he must seek some safer 
place; some haven where a little fish 
might feed and grow strong. He did 
sO want to live; he did so want to 
become strong. 

Men have surrounded this desire 
with strange doctrines. They have 
called it the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion and have reduced its failures to 
an ugly rule called survival of the 
fittest. These are men who fancy that 
‘they alone know reason; that they 
alone know caution; that they alone 
know the thrill of great ambition. 
I would not answer them; I only 
know that Fleetfin knew ambition 
that carly morning. 

What other force would lead him 
away from the only spot in all the 
world that he knew. There, where 
he was spawned, were all of his play 
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fellows and kindred, herded together 
in a little school, making endless and 
silly excursions round and round a 
puny bar. Yet he sensed the need of 
searching out a better place. Youths 
sense this same urge, and have in- 
herited the earth. Fledglings sense 
it, feeble wings grow strong, andina 
few days a new note is heard in some 
far hedgerow. To the chrysalis, wrapt 
in the silken folds of a drab cocoon, 
life whispers of flower strewn mead- 
ow-lands; and in a few days an exotic 
fairy keeps a tryst with some lonely 
flower, or flutters along through a 
summer’s day the sport of a wanton 
wind. This is the road of high ad- 
venture; followed by all at some time, 
even though it be but a little way, 
and it is always followed alone! 

All day long Fleetfin followed the 
shore line leading upstream. No great 
speed was made, for he paused many 
times to rest and many times caution 
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held him back until he could select 
the safest route. He noticed that 
many other little fish were headed 
upstream, and some of these were 
very much like himself. Occasionally 
two or three of these would join him 
for a little while, and occasionally 
fear would drive them all scurrying 
back along the way they had come. 

Throughout the day he made what 
progress he could, but it was not a 
great journey. Just before dusk set- 
tled over the water he came to the 
mouth of an old slough. Turning 
into the still water there, he pushed 
on a little way. The dead water of 
the slough was not at all to his lik- 
ing, but it had been a weary day and 
tired muscles rejoiced in the finding 
of this stretch of water where so little 
effort kept his place. 

Near the shore line lily pads cov- 
ered the water and the labyrinth of 
weeds and lily stems offered protec- 
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tion. At least he felt so. Here he 
found a school of small fish that were 
very much like himself, though they 
differed somewhat in color.. He soon 
noted that they moved slowly, and 
their idle games of touch and go held 
no interest for him. He could out- 
strip them all. His cousins these, the 
big mouth bass, but in temperament 
they were wholly different. : 

An hour’s excursion among the — 
pads furnished his hungry stomach 
with a filling supply of food, and 
finding a sheltered place close in 
shore, he rested. But not long. Into 
the pads came bigger fish, splashing 
and darting among the slower moving 
minnows. Fleetfin noticed that these 
big fish always rushed at the ones less 
able to take flight, and many times — 
that night he had reason to know 
that muscles trained in swifter waters 
made these slow moving fish poor 
matches for his speed. But it was a 
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night of restless, black horror, and 
with the new day he was off again 
upstream. That strange force which 
had led him away from home was 
driving him on, and in his heart he 
felt that somehow, somewhere, he 
would find the home of heart’s desire. 

At noon he came to the mouth of 
the little creek that joined its voice 
with the river’s song. An hour before 
reaching it he had felt its colder cur- 
tents mixing with the river’s flood 
and he had sensed a new exhilaration. 
His heart beat wildly and weary 
tauscles took on new strength. Reach- 
ing the mouth of the creek, he swung 
boldly into its swift flow. Up and up 
he raced; shooting over the riffles 
that danced above the smooth rock 
beds. At last he came to a pool.at 
the foot of a mad little fall, and here 
he came to rest. 

The delight he found in this new 
pool strengthened aching muscles and 
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he made a hurried survey of the shore 
line. There were no big fish here, 
and this alone was quite enough to 
recommend it. Near one edge of the 
pool a tree had fallen into the stream 
in such fashion that its trunk lay 
parallel with the shore, and a narrow 
and deep pool lay between the fallen 
tree and the high bank. At the upper 
end of the trunk, and near the falls, 
the eddying currents had formed a 
narrow bar, joining the trunk and 
the shore line. Here the water was 
far too shallow to permit the passing 
of a big fish, should one come to this 
pool. At the lower end the sun 
bleached roots of the fallen tree still 
clung tenaciously to the red clay 
bank, forming a mighty bulwark 
against any marauder seeking en- 
trance there. 

In this pool Fleetfin found a few 
other small bass, but this little mat- 
tered. Here was room for all. Here 
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they might play at their games, and 
here was food washed to their very 
door by the swirling currents at the 
foot of the falls. Here they might 
sleep through the heat of a summer 
noon, secure from sudden alarm. 

Instinct had guided aright. Here 
was the home of heart’s desire. 
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SUMMER 


HROUGHOUT the days that 
followed, Fleetfin played at 
idle games with the other 

small fish of the pool; or tiring of 
this he would dart to the foot of the 
falls and jump high into the sheet of 
water that came tumbling over the 
rocks. He seemed never to tire of 
this. The others joined in the sport, 
but he out-jumped them all and in 
time they came to recognize this fact. 
Mornings and early evenings were 
spent here, and during the heat of the 
noonday he retired to the deep, cool 
water in the pocket behind the log. A 
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great elm stood on the bank above the 
pocket, and its wide-flung branches 
cast a deep shade over the water. 
Here Fleetfin learned many things, 
and even in this quiet place he had 
occasion to learn that the world held 
new and strange enemies. 

One day a barefoot boy came to the 
edge of the pool and threw sticks and 
stones in among the fish, scattering 
them in all directions. From the cen- 
ter of the stream Fleetfin watched this 
new attack. As the boy moved back 
out of the sun’s rays Fleetfin would 
lose sight of him, but a moment later 
the image would again appear from 
some new angle. At last, wearying 
of his play, the boy turned away and 
peace came again to the pool. 

On another noonday, as Fleetfin 
rested behind the fallen log, a king- 
fisher came to the old elm and took 
up his station directly over the pool. 
Fleetfin’s sleepy eyes had caught the 
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shadow of the flight as the bird 
crossed the stream. He had seen 
these swift shadows before, and 
though he had often marveled at their 
swiftness, he had sensed no danger in 
them. Indeed, in days past he had 
often matched his speed against these 
shadows, chasing after their mad 
flight, only to be outstripped. 

Close by, another little fish, rest- 
less with the wearying heat of the 
noonday, shifted his position a little. 
As he turned about, his bright scales 
caught the sun’s rays and light flashed 
from the depths. With a rattling 
scream of laughter the kingfisher 
plumped into the water like a blue 
rocket, and when he arose from the 
pool the little fellow that had been 
so restless was gone. 

Crazed with fear, Fleetfin dived 
under the protecting log. Here was 
a new danger; here a new enemy that 
struck like lightning, and from above. 
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Slowly he began to realize that those 
swift shadows across the pool were 
poor objects for sport. He could, in 
part, reconcile himself to the dangers 
of his own element, but here was a 
winged messenger of death that none 
might escape. 

Into his heart there crept a great 
unrest; a deep resentment. It seemed 
that all the creatures of the earth, the 
sky, and the water, were turned 
against him. His resentment was not 
so much against these unalterable 
conditions; it was far deeper seated 
than that. It was a blazing fire with- 
in that angered him that he should 
always be the hunted. His own wild 
flights and his timid hidings irked 
his spirit. Within him was a savage 
longing to take up his own defense. 
He could not fight these mightier, 
swifter foes, but if this was the way of 
the world—this constant fight against 
the weak—then he would join in it! 
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Hiding there in the shade of the log 
he determined that in the future he 
would flee only when overmatched; 
but when the odds were in his favor, 
or even equal, then let all others 
beware! He would assert himself in 
this pool; he would join with the 
hunter and not always be the hunted. 
If this strange law of survival was the 
law of his world, then he would meet 
it with force and might, and so woo 
its favors. 

Fleetfin was growing up. Character 
was being formed; natural traits as- 
serting themselves; and courage was 
being born. It may be that it was the 
courage of fear, or mayhap it was a 
courage born of anger. This is of 
small account; enough to know that 
his first fighting spirit was born that 
day, and fear slowly gave way to a 
sullen anger that drove him rushing 
about the pool, scattering the less 
courageous ones before him. 
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Time passed, and ere the summer 
waned the weaker learned of his 
might. The pool, which once knew 
peace, lived in the fear of his swift 
anger and none dared oppose him. 

And so the summer passed. 
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UTUMN came, and with its 
coming Fleetfin sensed a new 
restlessness. He had madea 

splendid growth and what had been 
so comfortable a home now seemed 
all too small. What food had come 
to the pool had been his for the tak- 
ing, for the others had learned to fear 
his swift, angry rushes. Though he 
was but a little bass, this was a pool 
of little bass and he ruled the pool. 
He was the swiftest of this swift lot. 
and by reason of his speed he had 
secured many toothsome dainties that 
had served to increase his length and 
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his girth. But he was no longer con- 
tent. These sluggards of the pool were 
timorous, dull companions. Poor 
matches for him in play or in com- 
bat; he longed for wider pools, faster 
reaches of water. 

He remembered the river and 
longed to return to it. Not that he 
had forgotten its horrors, but courage 
had been born since that dim day. 
He had learned when to fight and 
when to take flight; and from this 
had come a high confidence, a greater 
courage. 

A few days more and gaudy colored 
leaves began to cover the water and 
there, in time growing water soaked, 
sank to the bottom. The flat, rock 
bottom was soon covered with a 
layer of soggy leaves and the water 
took on a darker hue and a brackish 
taste. This was not at all to Fleetfin’s 
liking and one morning when the 
East Wind hurried the leaves before 
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it in mad, whirling flight, he left the 
pool of heart’s desire and headed 
down for the river. 

Over the shallows he raced, straight 
for the mouth of the creek. There 
was no hesitation, no fear—though 
he kept a sharp lookout for any new 
danger—and in a little while he was 
back to the stream of his birth. 

At first he was baffled by its very 
immensity. Back in the pool of 
hearts desire he had come at last to 
long for broader reaches of water; 
felt that he had need of a wider free- 
dom. But a wide freedom may prove 
friendless, and Fleetfin learned that a 
wider scope imposes a greater strug- 
gle, a more constant watchfulness. 

Days passed, and the water grew 
colder and colder. Flies no longer 
fell upon the water and Fleetfin 
noticed that the stupid bugs, which 
once were found on every hand, no 
longer came tumbling into the stream. 
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His whole manner of feeding was 
changed and he must now look to the 
bottom for his food, or capture some 
slow moving minnow that came too 
near. 

Then one morning the river was 
clothed in mystic white and all the 
world was still. Wind-swept hills lay 
bleak and bare under a soulless sky, . 
and the brambles in the wooded 
places bent under the weight of white 
mantles. Silent and untracked were 
the forest aisles, while through the 
barren trees the north wind whispered 
litanies. Under the ice and snow of 
the river’s course the blue-black 
waters were dismally dark—like unto 
the darkness that comes of an early 
evening when thunder clouds hang in 
the western sky and rumble their 
throaty challenge. Here was a prison 
newly made; dark, silent, cold! 

Here in this prison gaunt hunger 
stalked. The eyes of the living things 
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that swam there glowed with the 
burning light of famished bodies, and 
numbed muscles slowly answered a 
half numbed will. Little use to look 
for food here. The smaller fish with- 
drew to what safe places could be 
found, and the larger fish haunted the 
deep pools. Tissue and fat, builded 
from a summer’s store, must serve 
them now, though many fed upon the 
will to live. 

Here; in the black depths, days and 
nights passed as one; until it seemed 
that light had forever died and over 
the world had come a changeless 
night of time. But light came at last. 
In time the ice was broken and the 
waters switled and gurgled with a 
new, mad song. It was the river's 
voice of early spring, never the same 
again; a little song of joyous hope, 
yet timid and afraid. 

A few days more and a white- 
throated sparrow at the river’s brim 
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took up his eternal search for “‘Pea- 
body.’’ Somewhere deep in the woods 
a redstart voiced his prophecy of 
“Sweet, sweet, Spring,’’ and the very 
thought sent a bluebird bustling 
about with his, “‘Dear, dear, think of 
it, think of it.’’ And on the far blue 
hills, the dogwood, flowering white, 
spoke Earth’s promise to a barren 
land. 

So passed Fleetfin’s first winter, and 
long was it remembered. 
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UNE came to the river again with 
its life, its color, its charm; and 
infinite shades of green mottled 

the hillsides over. Cool shades blank- 
eted emerald pools that slept in the 
deeper bends, and the south wind 
whispered lullabies that only the 
silent hear. A million vibrant wings, 
hovering over the river, droned and 
buzzed in dizzy flight, while here and 
there a smudge of gnats hung poised 
above the river’s noiseless flow. In 
the shallow places the water grasses 
waved their long fingers like willows 
blowa white before a gale, and in the 
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deep, still pools the water reflected 
the clouds and the sky but held its 
secrets fast. 

To Fleetfin this was a June far dif- 
erent from the last. While he did not 
remember much of that June of a year 
ago, he did retain some dim memory 
of its dread horrors. Now, a year 
later, his heart quickened with the 
coming of June, for he had grown both 
in size and in courage. The tempera- 
ture of the water was delightful. Fear 
no longer walked on every hand and 
food was everywhere. 

He no longer feared the deep pools 
nor did he hesitate to haunt the riffle 
heads at night. Frequently forced to 
beat a hasty retreat before the on- 
slaught of some savage pike, yet he 
found some joy in the flight, having 
learned that they were a poor match 
for his speed. The larger bass no 
longer troubled him, for they had 
learned that youth outstrips age and 
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so sought easier prey. So it was that 
Fleetfin came into the better feeding 
grounds and held his own or fled as 
prudence prompted. He was yet a 
little fellow, a scant half foot in 
length, but his heart was very stout. 

The stupid flies that buzzed and 
hummed over the water formed a 
part of his choicest food. Frail wings 
failed at times and the fly would 
tumble into the stream, to float along 
until a telltale circle of widening 
rings published the story that another 
fish had fatted his hungry maw. 
Fleetfin was ever on the lookout for 
these luckless flies. They were so 
easy to get and he often wondered at 
their stupidity. Falling into the 
river, their feeble wings beat fast 
tattoos trying to lift themselves from 
the water. Round and round they 
went, in erratic, aimless circles; seem- 
ing without ability to shapea straight 
course and their frantic efforts served 
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no purpose save to betray their pres- 
ence and their plight. How feeble 
they were; how frantic; how little 
deserving of survival. 

Then one day a fly tumbled into the 
pool where Fleetfin lay half asleep, 
but before he could rush it was gone 
again. Never had he seen such a 
gaudy, delectable fly. White winged 
and with a plump, green body, it was 
a wholly desirable morsel and he re- 
gretted that it had escaped him. A 
moment later it came again, settling 
upon the water like a bit of wind 
blown thistledown. Wings a-cock it 
floated, its fat green body half sub- 
merged. It must not escape again! 
With eyes blazing, mouth agape, 
Fleetfin struck in a smother of flying 
foam. 

A moment after the impact he expe- 
rienced a strange sensation. First 
there came a sharp, stinging pain in 
the edge of his upper jaw, and the 
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gaudy fly, instead of now being in his 
gullet, had fixed itself to the roof of 
his mouth. What was more baffling, 
the fly seemed to be holding him; 
more, was actually drawing him 
away from the safety of his pool. For 
a moment he labored with this new 
problem. Then, seized with a frenzy 
that was half anger, half fear, he 
rushed upward and leaped. He had 
thought thus to rid himself of this 
strange fly. A moment earlier it had 
seemed so helpless and weak, turned 
now into an angry thing with a 
strength far greater than his own. 

His wild leap profited him noth- 
ing. That fly still clung to his upper 
jaw, dragging him upstream. Try as 
he would, he could not gain any dis- 
tance, even with the aid of the swift 
current. He soon found that he could 
make a run in the shape of an arc, but 
it seemed that the force of the pull 
was always toward a given point; 
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always away from his sheltered pool; 
always shortening his rushes. 

Then, on one of his frantic rushes 
across the stream, his eye caught the 
image of a form reflected on the 
water. The image was not unlike 
that of the boy who had once thrown 
sticks and stones at him in the old 
pool—the pool of heart’s desire— 
only this shadow seemed larger, 
nearer. He wondered if that shadow 
thing could in any way be con- 
nected with this troublesome fly. 
The very thought filled him with 
blind fear, and rushing and leaping he 
called into play every trained muscle 
of his little body. 

He could not know how long this 
unequal struggle lasted. Not long, 
perhaps. But even muscles trained to 
the swift places in time grow weary, 
and he soon discovered that his heart 
was stouter than his muscles. They 
cried out for rest. His little heart was 
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at the breaking point but a valiant 
will drove him on to greater effort. 
Then, at a moment when hope was 
well nigh dead, there came a sudden 
cessation of the pull. Fleetfin felt the 
give; sensed that the enemy, too, had 
grown weary. In a flash he leaped 
again and wh'en he tumbled back into 
the water the fly was gone. 

For a moment he lay still, confused 
by this sudden turn of fortune; half 
afraid to try his fins lest it be to dis- 
cover that the force was still there. 
Timidly he moved a little. Then as 
the realization came that he was free, 
he darted about in bewildered, er- 
ratic flight, and a moment later shaped 
his course for the deepest pool, swift 
as anarrow’s flight. Crazed with fear 
he was, but even in this fear there 
came a half formed sense of victory. 
Another enemy had been outwitted; 
another time when the hunter had 
failed of his prey. And this thought 
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served in part to still his fear and his 
heart spoke, ‘‘Courage, courage!’ 

He had not heard the conversation 
that took place a moment after his 
last leap and the consequent release— 

“Lose him, Joe?”’ 

“No, slacked my line. Bad business 
to handle ’em.”’ 

mEsee.* Little fellow, che - 

“Aye, little, but say, he had the 
heart of a lion.”’ 

Aye, that Fleetfin had—the heart 
of a lion! 
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ITH the coming of another 
spring, Fleetfin again set 
out up stream. On this 

journey he swam leisurely, for he 
was no longer driven by fear. He 
had fed well during his second sum- 
mer and the winter just passed had 
been mild and open. With consider- 
able food available, Fleetfin had fared 
so well that with the coming of his 
third summer he was fully a foot in 
length and very deep of girth. But 
this spring he was very lonely and 
for the first time in his life he sensed 
a need of companionship. 
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Sometime back ina dim, dead age— 
in the days when the world was 
young—was born a basic law, the in- 
stinct for the mating. Somewhere, 
sometime, some form of life felt a glow 
of warmth, felt life itself, and moving 
about with whatever means it could 
employ, it sought its own. This is 
the law of life and it suffers no denial. 
It matters not how low the form, this 
law it knows; this law it seeks to 
obey. Robbed of reason, life may 
fall into great calamity; may fail in 
adjustment to new or changing condi- 
tions so that extinction becomes its 
lot, but in the last brief days of failing 
struggle, it seeks to reproduce;seeks to 
project its kind into the future. This 
law alllifeknows. It isthe basic law 
of nature,and her laws are immutable; 
knowing no time, knowing no space, 
and with no other laws before her. 

So with the coming of his third 
summer, Fleetfin sought hisown. Up 
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the river he went, day after day; 
exploring wide bars, peeping into the 
mouths of little creeks, resting at 
times in deep eddies behind some 
finger of land that thrust aside the 
river's flow. Somewhere he would 
find a place suited for the building of 
his nest; somewhere he would find a 
haven that he might call his own. 
Pocketed behind a great bend where 
the water moved lazily, lay a wide 
sloping bar of gravel and coarse sand. 
Here the depth was not great and 
Fleetfin explored this bar at some 
length. He noted the depth of the 
water; the nature of the bar; and he 
felt that at last he had found the 
place to build his nest. Nor was he 
the first to make this choice. On his 
rounds he had seen a few other bass 
poised above little pockets that 
gleamed in the light, and these had 
challenged his approach so that he 
drew off a little way, not minded now 
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to offer combat. He was about a 
serious business, quite willing to al- 
low others to go about their affairs 
so long as they extended him the 
same courtesy. 

A little way out from the shore 
line, where the water was a scant two 
feet in depth, he found a place which 
suited his every fancy. Here he 
would build his nest. Here he would 
have his home, here he would rear 
his young. True, he had yet to find 
his mate, but Fleetfin was provident. 
He would first build his nest, and 
with that done he could go a-wooing 
with a calm assurance that should 
personal allurements fail, he could 
hold out certain property rights as an 
added inducement. His mate, wher- 
ever she might be, would at least find 
a home set in order and awaiting her 
arrival. It is a trait not without 
value, and worthy of consideration. 

Having chosen his dwelling site 
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with a fine eye to its requirements, he 
fell to work. Hovering above the sand 
and gravel, he began fanning his lower 
fins with a slow rotary motion, as 
though he would sweep the floor of 
this new home and make it fit for the 
occupancy of his mate. This action 
of his fins served to sweep away the 
lighter sand, and in time the firmer 
pebbles showed white and gleaming. 

It was slow work. Some of the 
coarser pebbles must be moved, at 
least until a pocket had been formed; 
deep enough to reach firm bottom and 
about equal to twice his length. But 
Fleetfin never wearied of the task, 
finding a joy in the labor that gave 
him added strength. The nest was 
finished at last, and to his complete 
satisfaction. Now he might go a-woo- 
ing; now he might seek his own. 

A little way out from the bar he 
found his own. Never had he seen a 
creature so lovely, so trim of figure. 
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She was the color of burnished bronze 
and her eyes glowed like living coals. 
But she was very fleet, with a mind 
of her own concerning his advances. 
And when he sought to show her the 
way to the nest, she made off in an- 
other direction with such speed that 
he had difficulty in overtaking her. 
This show of speed only served to 
increase his admiration. It must be 
that she, too, had ruled some little 
pool. 

Here indeed was a proper mate 
and Fleetfin determined to win her to 
his nest. If she would not follow, 
then he would circle around her, 
driving her toward the bar. At 
times she escaped and made a hurried 
flight; but ever she was overtaken, 
ever he was drawing her a little 
nearer home. A strange courtship 
this, but in time she began to admire 
his swift rushes; sensed a determina- 
tion on his part that would suffer no 
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denial. And it may be that this, more 
than any other thing, was what 
served to change her attitude and to 
bring her to the nest. 

At first she was not content, not 
yet wholly free of fright, and at times 
she sought to make escape back to the 
deeper water. But Fleetfin prevented 
this, overtaking her and driving her 
back. He found it necessary to use 
some force in this and occasionally he 
hurled his body against her, though 
in this there was no show of anger. 
At last she ceased to try escape, and 
settled over the nest in a way which 
spoke of complete surrender. 

A few feet away Fleetfin cruised 
around, dorsal fin erect, proud of the 
result of his wooing. And woe be- 
tide any enemy who came near. He 
had builded a home; had found his 
mate; and he was ready to give battle 
to the death in their defense. 

In time the bottom of the nest was 
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covered with thousands of little eggs, 
gleaming like a casket of sized pearls. 
When the mate had finished laying 
them she left the nest; hovered around 
for a little while and was gone. 
Fleetfin saw her no more. 

Then he came up to stand guard 
directly over the eggs. While he 
could not wholly understand this sud- 
den desertion by his mate, he knew 
that he would loyally guard this 
nest. For days he hovered over 
it, challenging all that came near. 

At times he made occasional excur- 
sions around the bar, but he made no 
effort to secure food. 

Came a day when the eggs in the 
nest took on strange outline; moved 
a little; seemed to pulse with life. 
There had been a marked change in 
their size and color the past few days. 
Now there was the faintest hint of a 
tail, a pudgy little body, and a comi- 
cal round black head. Another day 
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and they moved a little more, rising 
nearer the surface with the day and 
settling back to the bottom with the 
coming of night. 

Fleetfin felt a new exultation. His 
movements about the group became 
more warlike and his eye flashed 
defiance. Here was his brood, de- 
fenseless and without strength, their 
little bodies still sustained by the 
nourishment of the egg, depending 
upon his watchfulness to keep off 
marauders. In a few days he would 
lead them into the shallows on the 
bar, where they might find food and 
where they would learn their first 
lessons—lessons such as he had learned 
these three years agone and had not 
yet forgotten. 

A day later men came to the bar 
with a great seine, sweeping all be- 
fore them. Fleetfin knew from the 
splashing and the tumult that here 
was an enemy with which he could 
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not cope. Frantically he dashed 
around his little group in a vain 
effort to push them back nearer the 
shore. But they were so very young; 
so very helpless; so utterly unable to 
take flight. Then the enemy struck. 
Fleetfin saved himself from this ad- 
vancing wall by a mighty leap, tum- 
bling into the troubled water behind 
the net. 

The water cleared at last, and 
Fleetfin noticed that the other bass 
who had nested on the bar were rush- 
ing about in frenzied flight, trying to 
locate their nests. Where his own 
nest had been he found no trace of his 
little brood. The shallow pocket was 
filled with sand and muck and there 
was nothing left to mark its place. 
Round and round he swam, in a vain 
search for his home and little brood. 
The other bass, milling on the bar, 
served to add to the confusion. What 
once had been a gleaming, peaceful 
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bar, teeming with young life, now 
was a soiled and troubled thing and 
over all was dreary desolation. 

No need to stay here now. What 
had been a home was home no more. 
The enemy had struck again and this 
time the hurt was very deep. Fleetfin 
felt that all of his efforts had gone 
for naught; the mating had been of 
no avail. The law of nature had been 
followed; a home had been built; 
young had been brought into being 
after sleepless nights of tender watch- 
fulness; and then the will of nature 
and the fruit of labor had been wan- 
tonly overthrown by some strange 
enemy that profited least where it 
took most. 

So Fleetfin left the bar, and for days 
he traveled a weary way. Anger was 
not his lot; only a dull, unfathomable 
questioning, a half formed hope that 
somewhere he might find asylum, 
some stretch of water whose depth 
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and scope would offer him a haven 
and retreat. In time he came to the 
Long Pool—down where the river 
hastens on its journey as it enters the 
hill country—and here he took up his 
abode. 
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MILE below the Long Pool 
was Peters’ Ford and here 
stood Peters’ Mill. A drab, 

weather-beaten old structure built of 
massive timbers, it stood there defy- 
ing time—a relic of the days when 
men built sturdily and well. It had 
been handed down through three 
generations of the Peters family; 
serving as mill, postoffice and general 
store. Here men came with their 
grain for grinding, or to trade, but 
the hours spent in labor or in barter 
were short indeed compared with the 
time spent in swapping tales and 
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listening to the news of the neighbor- 
hood. Going to the mill for mail 
was a favorite excuse among hard 
driven husbands, and this was pat- 
ticularly true during spring house- 
cleaning time. 

Lon Peters, the present owner of 
the mill, dealt in many things; but 
his chief stock-in-trade was a deep 
understanding of his fellow men. 
Them he knew. And because he 
knew, and understood, the men of the 
community sought his companion- 
ship. On pleasant summer evenings a 
little group would gather under the 
great elms at the side of the mill 
where, with chairs tilted at an easy 
angle and with pipes aglow, they 
listened to the droning voice of some 
speaker telling a neighborhood tale. 

Here, in time, many strange tales 
came to be heard; tales of a mighty 
bass who haunted the Long Pool; 
tales of a warrior who set at naught 
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the efforts of the countryside’s ablest 
anglers. There was Les Childs’ story, 
and the comical break that came in 
his voice when he told of a line 
frayed to threads around a sunken 
log. There was Seth Cummings’ 
story, which no one ever fully under- 
stood, for Cummings stuttered when 
he talked of commonplace things and 
this stuttering took on indescribable 
proportions under the excitement of 
a tale that had something to do with 
a smashed cane pole. Then there was 
Lon Peters’ story of the slick city 
sport who had paused in midstream 
to take something out of a bottle, 
leaving his fly floating downstream, 
and somewhere ‘twixt the cup and 
the lip a mighty bass had struck that 
untended fly with such suddenness 
and force that the city chap dropped 
both bottle and rod. And this tale, 
though oft repeated, was always 
greeted with loud guffaws. 
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Of all these, the most gripping 
story was that of old Dad Williams; 
mightiest fisherman of them all, 
schooled in the ways of fish, ardent 
in their pursuit, and forever at the 
job. Weeds might grow in his corn 
rows but no weeds grew in his path 
to the river. Yet his skill had gone 
for naught when he essayed to add 
this bass of the Long Pool to his list 
of victories. He had hooked the fish 
in fair fashion, had played him long 
and well, only to lose him when the 
reel slipped from a defective reel seat 
and plumped into ten feet of water, 
paying out line as it went. These 
were the stories that ran the rounds 
until it seemed that some kind fate 
was forever allied with this champion 
of the Pool. 

Those who had never had a try at 
this great bass, boasted of their skill 
and vividly outlined the proper method 
to insure his taking; while those who 
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had met him in open combat, shook 
their heads in a knowing way, or 
took offense at these boasts lest some 
weight be given them and their own 
past failures magnified. Old Dad 
Williams had once said to another 
who sought to chide him for his 
failure: ‘‘I’d shore hate to ketch a 
dead fish, an’ I reckon that thar fish 
will never be ketched till you break 
his heart, an’ he'll be dead when that 
happens.”’ 

Came one day to the Long Pool two 
fishermen; one a boy in his early 
teens, the other a grizzled veteran of 
field and stream. Old Dad Williams 
allowed that they were father and 
son, since no man ever takes another 
man’s boy on a fishing trip. The one 
was an eager, impatient youth, with 
a look of wonder in his eyes; finding 
a hint of fairyland in every tree clump 
and in every river bend. The other, 
with a face as bronzed as the shirt 
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that hung open at his neck, carried 
himself with poise and his every act 
was the result of a well laid plan, 
knowing neither haste nor eagerness. 
A fisherman this, schooled by years 
of patience. But he held one thing in 
common with the lad—he, too, saw 
fairyland just around the corner and 
his merry eye twinkled with delight 
at each new vista; finding a boy’s 
delight in each new bend and pausing 
in open wonderment at a clump of 
common meadow flowers. His was 
the manner of one who walks alone, 
and it seemed that he was forever 
looking afar off; forever looking be- 
yond the hill. And his were the eyes 
of a day dreamer who watches cloud 
shadows pass over a distant field of 
grain. One would know him for 
something more than a fisherman; he 
was a philosopher, as well. Mayhap 
the two are the same—who can say! 

They had heard of the great bass 
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of the Long Pool, these two, and had 
come to pit their skill against him. 
The interest of the boy was not con- 
fined to any particular pool or to any 
one fish. Any place was a good place 
so long as there was fishing to be had. 
Not so, with the man. He had taught 
the lad the use of the fly rod, and so 
apt had been the pupil that even now 
his skill was greater than that of the 
avetage man, tho’ patience and an 
even temper he had yet to master. 
But these virtues are taught by no 
master save Time. 

So it was that they came to the 
head of the Long Pool and, following 
a custom taught by the elder, drew 
straws for the right to make the first 
trial. The youth won, drawing the 
short straw, and the eyes of the man 
twinkled with delight. It may be that 
there was no long straw. 


There were times when Fleetfin 
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took great delight in cruising about 
the Pool. It amused him to watch 
the smaller fish take flight at his 
appearance and he found joy in chas- 
ing them, even at times when he 
really sought no food. Then there 
were days when he deliberately set 
out in search of trouble, days when he 
felt like chasing everything that came 
in sight. He would dash at every 
minnow and every fish; making flying 
leaps at every floating fly, tho’ he 
frequently spit them out after capture. 

Another sport which delighted him 
was his old trick of coming up be- 
hind and slightly under some small- 
er fish, trailing along and waiting 
until the lesser one was about to make 
a capture and then flash by in a seeth- 
ing stream of white bubbles and seize 
the intended prey, while the other 
fish, alarmed by this sudden turn, 
made his escape with what speed he 
could muster. 
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On this day, while cruising about 
the Pool, Fleetfin came to the riffle 
head. About to turn, he saw a luck- 
less moth tumble into the stream; 
watched its futile efforts to lift itself 
from the water. Fleetfin was not 
hungry, but he did not propose to see 
this moth go floating by to be taken 
by some cowardly dullard of the pool. 
He rushed, and the speed of the strike 
catried him clear of the water. 

A moment later he knew that he 
had again been fooled; this was an- 
other one of those troublesome flies 
that always sought to lead him from 
his pool. But Fleetfin knew this pool, 
and in times past he had learned that 
certain rocks and hidden logs can be 
turned to good account. These sting- 
ing flies were over strong, and it 
seemed that they were able to fix 
themselves to some distant object by 
a strong sort of web. But Fleetfin 
knew these webs could be broken and 
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the fly disgorged—as this one would 
soon learn. 

Near by was a ledge of shelving 
rock, and he rushed toward it. He 
was stopped just short of its jagged 
edge. Once behind that ledge and he 
would show this fly who ruled this 
pool. Yet try as he would, he could 
not quite make its protecting side. 
With a series of frantic, baffled leaps, 
he sought to free himself. But to no 
avail. The pull was always there 
and he lost ground when he slackened 
his efforts. Then he thought of his 
old trick. He would rush toward the 
point of the pull—and leap! But this, 
too, failed. 

For a little while it had beena sort 
of game, but now anger seized him. 
He would show this stupid fly a thing 
ortwo. Ifforceand strength were to 
be called in question, then he would 
“se? them to the: fullest» « Turning 
deliberately, so that the pull was 
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directly behind, he headed for the 
farthest corner of the pool. At first 
the going was easy and, tho’ the pull 
became constantly greater, his speed 
was not abated. He had been able to 
close his mouth upon the fly and he 
swam easily. Suddenly the steady 
pull changed to quick, nervous jerks. 
This continued for a moment and 
then it seemed that the fly set itself; 
stopped short and there was no give. 
Eyes blazing with rage, Fleetfin rushed 
upward and jumped clear of the water. 
When he tumbled back, he was free! 

It was as he had thought. True, 
the fly still hung to his lip, but it was 
a lifeless, impotent thing, andhe knew 
that in time he could rid himself of 
it. He had killed it, that much was 
certain. That, and one thing more— 
he still was the master of the Pool! 

“You crowded him, Sonny Boy, you 
tried to stop him short! You were 
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afraid to play him, afraid to let him 
run. Remember, son, angling is an 
art which takes into account neither 
gains nor losses.”’ 

“O, but Dad, did you see him, did 
you see him, Dad? He was such an 
awful fish!’ 

“Son, that fellow is more than a 
fish; he is an institution, and I guess 
he belongs to the pool. Sort of part 
and parcel of it.”’ 

The eyes of the speaker swept the 
pool and then looked far off to where 
cloud shadows hutried across a hill. 
At last a twinkle came to his eye and 
he spoke: 

"You have joined the elect, lad: 
you have lost that biggest fish.”’ 

“Oh, Dad!’’ the boy sobbed, ‘‘I 
lost him, I lost him!’’ 

‘For to-day, no doubt; but never 
mind, you can come again.”’ 

And so I did. Many times there- 
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after, and in many seasons, I came to 
the Long Pool. Sometimes to fish, 
but more often to lie in the tall grass 
that borders the pool, and peeking 
through, watch the fish at play in the 
water below. Here I saw and heard 
many strange things. In fact, it was 
here that Fleetfin, the black bass, told 
me the story of his life. 
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